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A SUGGESTION TO NOVELISTS. 


In a recent article Julian Hawthorne well 
voices the public discontent and dissatisfac- 
tion with the custom so generally employed by 
novelists of ending their stories with a cu'mi- 
nating love triumph. Speaking tothe point, he 
says: “ Love stories, meaning tales of court- 
ship, are altogether too numerous. It would 
be a beneficent improvement to write stories of 
marriage, of the influence of the married 
state in making or marring, as the case might 
be, the parties to it. We have not sufficiently 
considered in literature the nature of marriage 
as a factor in citizenship; the real citizen is 
not the.man or the woman, but both together.” 

The great majority of novel readers will 
appreciate and endorse the value of this 


suggestion, for it has been forcibly impressed 
on each one of us, by countless stories of vary- 
ing merit and character, that modern fiction is 
neither strong, nor instructive, nor lasting. 
Our novelists seem to imagine their readers, 
both old and young alike, as simple boy and 
girl lovers, whose every thought is one of 
mutual love and admiration. Is it possible 
that the writers of modern fiction have so ill- 
judged the character and strength of our peo- 
ple as seriously to believe that they want only 
the sweet and none of the bitterness of life? 
It is truly unfortunate that they cannot see that 
the masses of the people are serious-minded 
men and women, who think, and act, and do, 
and not mere children in their hopes and am- 
bitions. 

What American literature needs above all 
other things—and this applies equally well 
and with much force to the literature of other 
countries —is a touch and grasp of real mat- 
ter-of-fact daily life. Modern fiction, if it 
would meet the demands of the public, must 
put away much of its artificiality, and assume 
truth, probability, and fact. Writers, like 
other men, are so apt to follow the footsteps of 
their predecessors, and so likely to regard the 
old rut of fiction writing as the only road to suc- 
cess, that they do not stop long enough to con. 
sider the growing and crying need of the hour 
for the natural and original, which is also the 
perfect and beautiful. 

The American people are great readers, and 
their desire to be amused by light literature is 
perhaps carried to excess, but the fact that they 
so eagerly buy the novels of love and adventure 
does not necessarily prove their fondness and 
desire for such stories. It simply signifies 
their love of fiction, it does not show that 
modern fiction is what they want. It is time 
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that our authors looked a little ahead; time 
that they should perceive the petty littleness 
and temporary value of their work. Among 
all the many marked successes of the past 
half-dozen years, it would be a most difficult, 
indeed, an impossible task, to point out one 
novel that has within it the elements of perma- 
nent worth and substantial popularity. 

Until modern novelists stop writing simply 
for the purpose of amusing their readers and 
pleasing the instinct of romantic boy and girl 
love, we need not look for a period of worthy 
manly authorship. The novelist who has the 
strength of character and the necessary foresight 
to put behind him the present style of novel- 
writing, and who will write of life and life’s prob. 
lems as they are after the ringing of the mar. 
riage bells, bids fair, if he will put his heart 
into the work, towinimmortal renown. If our 
writers could but realize that the love of man 
and woman is but a part of life and not the 


whole, they would gain the respect and thanks 
of their fellows. 

Let us be serious-minded in our fiction, as 
we must be in daily life, for it is a part o! 
our personal and national life; and above al 
else, give us novels based on the truth and 
reality of life, as we meet and live it. The 
blessedness of labor, the delights of friend- 
ship, the passion of patriotism, the glorified 
love of the simple home life that exists, are 
each and all important and of decided interest 
to the people. Let our novelists appreciate 
that we are a manly race of pushing, energetic, 
sincere, and matter-of-fact men and women, 
who do not fear the truth of life and are ready 
to meet it, with all its joys and sorrows. The 
writer who sees this, and has the ability to put 
life down in books simply and truly as it ex- 
ists, has that moment discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone of the secret to success. 

Folger Barker. 


PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 


DEALING WITH LONDON EDITORS. 


The Professor said so from the first; but 
then, the Professor had lived his life. He had 
left hope behind him. Content to exist upon 
an income barely sufficient to keep body and 
soul together, he sat behind his whiskey and 
soda and sneered. 

So I paid little attention. 

“In the first place, you have the misfortune 
to be a woman,” he told me, asif I didn’t 
know that. “It is bad enough to be a woman 
alone in London; but to be a woman who is 
obliged to work for her living, —that is worse. 
And to be a woman who has to work at jour- 
nalism! Mein Gott!" For, being part Ger- 
man, the professor occasionally, in moments of 
extreme excitement, lapsed into the tongue of 
his Faderland. 

“ Anyway, I willtry it,” I retorted hopefully, 
“JT will send out a few manuscripts here and 
there as a starter, at least.” 


2 
ve 


He shrugged his shoulders. “Goon, then,” 
he groaned. ‘Send them out, but I'll tell 
you right now you might as well try to make 
your living by carrying smoke, or painting 
barbed wire fences, or shoveling fog off 
roofs.” 

“Why?” 

“Wait and see,” he suggested laconically. 

I waited and saw. 

At the end of two months one of my stories 
appeared in a chic little magazine without my 
name. 

“TI should have liked the credit of this 
story,” I ruminated frowningly, “but never 
mind, so I get my pay.” 

“ Yes,” nodded the professor ; “ never mind, 
so you get your pay,” and he fell to laughing 
over his whiskey and soda in so idiotic a way 
that I left the room, concluding that he had 
had too much. 
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I made an excursion to the office of the edi- 
tor. 

He was out. 

“ When will he be in?” I asked of the girl at 
the desk. 

“ Not until to-morrow morning,” she replied. 

To-morrow morning found me facing her 
once more. 

I congratulated myself that I had spied the 
coat-tails of the editor vanishing through the 
doorway as I entered. 

Good! I had him trapped. 

“ The editor is out,’ she smiled in answer to 
to my query. These English are all smiles. 
They are nothing if not courteous. 

“ When will he be in?” I inquired. 

“ Not until to-morrow morning.” 

I duly reported my luck to the Professor 

“1 will help you,” said he, and the following 
morning found us at the Strand, he at the bot- 
tom of the street in which the office was lo- 
cated, and I at the top, standing about in so 
aimless a manner that a policeman more than 
once approached me with a “ Move on!” look 
in his eye. 

A fat man with grizzly hair suddenly skirted 
the corner, sped swiftly on as if some one were 
after him, circled nimbly among the trams, 
dray wagons, and cabs, and skipped up the 
steps of the editor’s office. 

At the same time the Professor closed in 
from the bottom of the street and motioned me 
forward. 

“That was the editor,” 
“ We've got him!” 

He stood nonchalantly aside, gazing reflect- 
ively upon the ceiling, while I interviewed the 
girl. 

“The editor is out,” she smiled, as on the 
morning before. 

“When will he be in?” I asked, smiling 
also. I’ve learned it. I can smile and smile 
and be a villain, too. 

“ Not until to-morrow morning,” she replied. 

She had got it by heart. 

I related the news to the Professor. 

“T had one like that when I was an editor,” 
he mused. “She isa parrot. She can only 
say one thing. ‘He’s out. He’s out!’ but 
that’s enough. Wait a-minute. You stand 


he whispered. 


and watch that door while I watch this. There 
are only the two exits. He can’t escape with- 
out our seeing him. And to see is to grab.” 

He stealthily approached the door, applied 
an ear thereto, and turned an absorbed gaze 
upon me. 

“] hear the sound of his voice,” he ex- 
claimed. “Hurry!” 

Iran. He opened the door with a jerk. He 
flung it wide. We stood staring blankly with- 
in. The room was empty. 

“Tt wasn’t a second ago that I heard him 
there,” declared the Professor, as we walked 
slowly and sorrowfully down the marble steps. 

“The only possible explanation of it lies,” he 
added, “in the existence of a trap door. That 
is evidently the state of the case. He has a 
private trap door to which he alone possesses 
the key.” 

I had sent out other manuscripts. For a 
long while they remained in the hands of the 
editors; then they were published, one by one 
and anonymously. 

I took to haunting the offices of the editors. 
They were chronically out. In the ante-room 
of one, where I kicked my heels in company 
with other hopeless journalists bearing large 
black canvas bags too obviously containing 
manuscripts, a conspicuous sign read : — 

“The editor is invisible until 
o’clock.” 

“That means,” exclaimed the Professor, 
“that even if you do happen to see him, you 
don’t see him.” 

Uniformly I worked up to lunch time. After 
that I sallied forth on a still hunt for editors. 
I had a regular beat, down Southampton Row, 
past Oxford street, through byways and alleys 
to Chancery Lane, and on to the Strand, Ar- 
undel street, Bovery, and the Embankment. 

In my unoccupied moments I pictured my- 
self a crossing sweeper, a shoestring pedler, 
a vender of old clothes, a seller of rags. 

“It is what you will come to,” the Professor 
encouragingly informed me, “if you depend for 
your support upon the London editor.” 

Incidentally I ran across one of my own 
stories copied from a New York magazine. It 
was copied quite fearlessly, without the addi- 
tion of my name or that of the magazine. 


twelve 
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I showed itto the Professor. “ How do you 
expect a magazine like that to live without 
thieving?” he asked scornfully. “It is clearly 
impossible. They all do it. I was at the office 
of a London newspaper last week, and the 
floor was strewn with New York newspapers. 
They were cutting clippings right and left. 
Not that the New York work is better than 
ours; but it is different.” 

“This editor seems to like my work so 
well,” said I, “that I think I shall send hima 
manuscript.” 

I did so. 

In due time it was published. 
was without my signature. 

I called at the office. The editor was out. 
A grinning girl took my address and promised 
to send me acheque. Meantime, a man wrote 
absorbedly at a desk in an adjoining room. 

“What sort of a looking man was he?”’ in- 
quired the Professor. 

“ Dark and massive, with a black mustache, 
and a wart on the left side of his nose.” 

“ That was the editor,” chuckled the Pro- 
fessor. “I know him.” 

* But she said he was out?” 

“Of course she said he was out. 
what she’s there for.” 

I sent a story — one of my best — to a mag- 
azine in Paternoster Row. It stayed. I called. 

“ The editor is out,” the young man in charge 
told me. 

“How much?” I asked. 
will he be in?” 

“It is impossible to say. Did you come to 
ask after your story?” 

"Ves." 

“It has been published.” 

With that he kindly offered me a copy. Sure 
enough, there was the story. No name was 
attached. I sighed. How was it possible to 
make a reputation for writing, if I failed inva- 
riably to get credit for my work? 

“I should like to see the editor personally,” 
I demurred. “Will he be back at any reason- 
ble time?” 

“ As a matter of fact,” answered the youth, 
with a slight elevation of eyebrows, “he has 
gone to the continent. He will probably re- 
turn in two weeks. Will you wait?” 


As usual, it 


That’s 


“T mean, when 


Not having brought my trunk along, I con- 
cluded I would n't. 

“Describe that young man to me,” ordered 
the Professor. 

I described him. 

“The same old dodge,” he laughed. 
is the editor himself.” 

I had quit sending out manuscripts. The 
promptness with which they were accepted had 
the effect of frightening me. Instead I spent 
my spare moments in the ineffectual endeavor 
to corner editors. 

My beat enlarged, extended, amplified. By 
now it reached nearly to St. Paul’s churchyard. 
I often sat there to rest and ruminate upon 
things in general and invisible London editors 
in particular. 

Tame pigeons flocked at my feet. I envied 
those pigeons. What did they care about 
invisible editors so long as they had crumbs ? 

But my crumbs depended upon editors ! 

When thoughts like that struck me, I got up 
and walked aimlessly about until I was too tired 
to think. 

One day I had tramped a long way down 
Holborn to Paternoster row. There the editor 
A small boy received and dismissed 


“ He 


was out. 
me. 

i went to Essex street. I ascended five flights 
of small stone steps and found the door barri- 
caded, with an opening left for one eye. 

“The editor has just gone to lunch,” 
screamed a voice from within. “There is no 
telling when he will be back,” with an accent 
on the “when.” 

“Lunch” at three o'clock! 

In Arundel street the editor had been ill. 
He was convalescing and had gone to Brigh- 
ton. He wouldn’t be back for a week, perhaps 
for two. 

At Bovery street the room was vacant, and 
on the Embankment the office was closed. 
The concern had gone into liquidation. 

Added to all this, it rained. It not only 
rained, but it poured. 

By the time I arrived home I was drenched 
to the skin, worn out, and verging upon the 
point of hysterics. 

Rushing into the drawing-room where the 
Professor sat in one corner of the fireplace, 
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sipping his brandy and soda, | flung myself 
into a chair near the table, threw my arms de- 
spairingly out and buried my face in them. 

“Well, what’s the matter now?” he ques- 
tioned grimly, pausing between sips to look up. 

But I was afraid to trust my voice. 

“You can’t accuse me of not warning you,” 
he said. “I did. Not only I, but others. 
What was it Walter Besant said about the 
career of writers in London? How many 
shining examples of starving journalists have 
spread themselves out before you? But no. 
You are not satisfied with examples, with 
warnings. You must see for yourself.” 

There was a long silence, filled with sobs. I 


was tired and unstrung, and then it rained. If 
the sun had shone, it might have been different. 

“Drop it,” the Professor wenton. ‘ Drop 
it, I say, and go to work at something else.” 

He waited till I was quieter. 

“Anything else would be better,” he said 
then. “Or, if you must beg, don’t work all day 
long at your desk, then cringe for the money 
you have honestly earned. .. .” 

After a time: — 

“Sit on a street corner and hold out your 
hand,” he concluded. “It’s easier. And you 
are apt to get a few pennies dropped into it 
now and again, besides.” 

New York. N. Y. Zoe Anderson Norris. 





WRITING FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


It may be that “ writing from photographs ” 
is not a common practice, and a few words of 
experience on the subject may be helpful, 
especially to those interested in juvenile work. 

In every picture there hides an inspiration 
to the writer, if the mind is in readiness to 
receive it, and a receiving mood may be so cul- 
tivated as to become a habit, and each picture 
studied may present a dozen lines of thought, 
which, if followed, will surely produce the re- 
sult desired : a suggestion for a story. 

Some time ago, in contributing to a small 
religious weekly, I first undertook this work. 
The editor had told me that he was in trouble 
in regard to illustrating the matter which he 
wished to publish; the paper could not afford 
to employ an artist, and it was before half-tone 
work was as generally used as itis now. He 
handed me a package of uncopyrighted photo- 
graphs, and said: “ Get something out of these, 
if youcan. Illustrations we must have, and if 
we cannot make pictures for our articles, we 
will make articles and stories for our pictures.” 

I selected a series of photographs, which 
were reproductions of the paintings of great 
artists, representing the birth of the Christ 
Child. The attempt was a success, and the 


Christmas number came out with a nicely illus- 


trated article on “Christmas Reflections from 
Great Artists.” 

This was the beginning, and the work went 
on, and has become an interesting and profit- 
able phase of juvenile writing. 

Learning that a great many of the leading 
Sunday newspapers were buying short stories 
for the department devoted to the boys and 
girls, and that they were looking for stories 
with accompanying illustrations, I bent my 
energies in that direction and they were liber- 
ally rewarded. As one editor said to me, “A 
story with illustration will be accepted nine 
times out of ten, in preference to one without, 
even though the latter be superior in other 
respects.” 

The small uncopyrighted photographs may 
be obtained from different sources. One of 
the greatest collections is to be found in Bos- 
ton. They retail at fifteen and twenty-five 
cents each, bringing them in easy reach of 
every one. Many subjects may be found in 
private collections of amateur photographs, 
and if one is an expert in using a camera, he is 


fortunate. Lena Blinn Lewis. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 
1,000 words. 


* 
. * 


Now that it is the usual custom of pub- 
lishers to send out their books in paper 
jackets, generally with a reproduction of the 
cover design, they ought to make it their rule 
to print on the jacket the retail price of the 
book. By so doing they would serve the con- 
venience of book reviewers, book sellers, and 
book buyers, and so advance their own mate- 
rial interests. 

* 1“ oa 


The suggestion of William Roscoe Thayer 


that Harvard should celebrate the one hun 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, May 25, 1903, is sure to meet 
with general approval. 


* 
* * 


A correspondent of the Déa/, arguing that 
“proven” is a proper word, declares that we 
should make text-books on grammar and 
rhetoric servants for us, and not ourselves ser- 
vants for them. Then he defines his govern- 
ing principle as follows: “RULE: /n English 
we use certain forms and expressions because 
we use them; we do not use certain other 
forms and expressions because we do not use 
them.” According to that, “It ain’t” is per- 
fect English. 


* 
* * 


The description of the scene at the funeral 
of Edwin Booth which was quoted in the July 
WRITER was wrongly attributed to Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich. What Mr. Aldrich wrote 
about the burial was in a letter to William 
Winter, which is printed in Mr. Winter's “ Life 
and Art of Edwin Booth,” as follows : — 


We reached Mount Auburn a few minutes before sunset. 
Just as Edwin was laid in the grave, among the fragrant pine- 
boughs which lined it, and softened its cruelty, the sun went 
down. I never saw anything of such heart-breaking loveliness 
as this scene. There in the tender afterglow two or three 
hundred men and women stood silent, with bowed heads. A 
single bird, in a nest hidden somewhere near by, twittered 
from time to time. The soft June air, blowing across the up- 
land, brought with it the scent of syringa blossoms from the 
slope below. Overhead, and among the trees the twilight was 
gathering. ‘‘ Good night, sweet Prince!’ I said, under my 
breath, remembering your quotation. Then I thought of the 
years and years that had been maderich with his presence, 
and of the years that were to come, — for us not many, surely, 
— and if there had not been a crowd of people, I would have 
buried my face in the greensward and wept, as men may not 
do, and women may. And thus we left him. 


* 
* * 


How many novels are there in which news- 
paper people and newspaper work are import- 
ant features? Barrie’s “When a Man's 
Single,” of course, comes at once to mind. 
Four recent works dealing with newspaper life 
are: “A Girl Who Wrote,” by Alan Dale; 
“Many Waters,” by Robert Shackelton; “ The 
Great God Success,” by John Graham; and 
“The Second Generation,” by James Weber 
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Linn. Miss Elizabeth Jordan wrote about the 
newspaper woman in her “Tales of a City 
Room.” “The Autobiography of a News- 
paper Girl,” by Elizabeth Banks, is announced, 
and so is “The Last Word,” by Alice Mc- 
Gowan, which is to tell the story of a Texas 
girl who wins newspaper success in New York. 
Robert Barr’s “Jennie Baxter, Journalist,” is 
an unsatisfactory newspaper story. Who can 
extend the list? 


* 
* * 


The publication of the article about Cyrus 
Townsend Brady quoted in this number of 
THE WRITER has brought out protests from a 
number of people who declare that Mr. Brady 
isn’t the fastest writer living, and that there 
are many other writers who produce more than 
2,000 words a day. If there are, they ought to 
be ashamed of it. W. H. H. 





> 


“NEWSPAPER ENGLISH” EDITED. 


The entire assembly was 
asked to remove their hats. — 
New York Journal. 


All present were asked to 
remove their hats. 


These pictures are copy- | 
righted, with all mghts re- | 
served, and must, under no 
circumstances, be reproduced, | 
— Ladies’ Home Journal. 


These pictures are copy- 
righted, with all rights re- 
served, and must not be re- 
produced under any circum- 
| stances. 


The man who found the The man who found the 


largest nugget of gold ever dis- 
covered, and for which he re- 
ceived $60,000, has just died 
in abject poverty. — Boston 


largest nugget of gold ever 
discovered, for which he re- 
ceived $60,000, has just died 
in abject poverty. 


Herald. 
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THE HISTORICAL NOVEL. 


For the past three or four years the his- 
torical novel may be said to have raged until 
all of a sudden it has come to a dead stop. As 
usual with a fad or a fashion, the world of 
readers has had a glut of it, and now turns 
away from such feasts with a tendency to 
nausea. I am told that the publishers will not 
even look at a manuscript purporting to be a 
romance founded on history. 

It is scarcely two years since Mr. Howells 
commented in Harper's Easy Chair on the 
“cry for historical romances” with plenty of 


‘bloodshed and arch heroism” in them, with- 
out much regard for the correctness of the his- 
tory. Readers wanted historical names with 
plenty of adventure, not caring whether the in- 
cidents hada basis in history or not. The 
presses of the publishers groaned under the 
burden of answering this demand. 

Whether it was Mr. Howells’s influence as a 
critic condemning the false history of the 
great majority of these novels — “‘ Bottom-wise 
translated out of all likeness to human events” 
—as he most truly remarked, or whether 
readers became exhausted with the seemingly 
endless procession, it is quite certain the thirst 
for historical fiction is assuaged. 

And yet it is foolish to condemn historical 
novels simply because their history is bad, or 
not accurate. Great writers may take what 
liberties they please with historical men and 
women and the events of their time, so long as 
they make their characters living human 
beings and portray the manners of the period 
they describe. The vast majority of readers 
do not care for history. They find it dull and 
tedious, as it often is. But they do like to 
know something about their ancestors, Fow 
they lived and acted and dressed and talked 
and made love. These things afford a field 
for the novelist, and if he is a good one his 
work is more enduring than that of the histo- 
rian. Thousands of people have read “Henry 
Esmond” to one who has read Stanhope’s his- 
tory of the reign of Queen Anne, or any other 
history of that period. And, what is more, the 
readers of “ Esmond” have a better idea of 
the people of that age, their manners and cus- 
toms, than the readers of the history. 

Thackeray was not particular as to scme of 
his facts and events.. The most dramatic in- 
cident in the story, that where Esmond and 
Frank Castlewood find Prince James at Castle- 
wood, whither he has pursued Beatrix, could 
not possibly have occurred, for the reason that 
the prince was not in England at that times 
But how true the whole thing is to the charac- 
ter of James, and to his willingness to sacrifice 
not only his friends, but his kingdom, for any 
fleeting fancy that might possess him! 
Thackeray’s portrayal is true to the life, and 
we understand precisely how it was that the 
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house of Stuart failed of restoration to the 
throne of England. 

So, too, in the same novel the duke of Hamil- 
ton could not have been engaged to marry 
Beatrix Esmond, for the simple reason that he 
was a married man at the period described. 
But what is a little matter like that when a co- 
quette has to be punished? 

In another of Thackeray’s novels, “The 
Virginians,” there isa passage that caused a 
great uproar in the United States when it was 
first published. It is that in which Colonel 
Washington accepted a challenge to fight a 
duel with George Washington. My! what a 
beating of tom-toms there was among our 
countrymen of nearly half a century ago! 
Washington fight a duel? Never, no matter 
what the cause! 

Of course we know that Washington, in his 
later life, was opposed to dueling, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, never was engaged ina duel. But 
we do not know what he might have yielded 
toin his hot-headed youth, and he was but 
twenty-three when the occurrence is described. 

Scott’s historical novels are not always 
quite true to the events as they actually hap- 
pened, but when we are under the spell of the 
master, what do we care for that? So much 
the worse for the events, for as they are told 
in the novel they are truer than what actually 
happened. 

The drama was the favorite form of fiction 
in the Elizabethan times, and Shakspere has 
given us some noted historical pieces, but he 
did n’t mind making the facts suit his purpose 
rather than mold his purpose to the facts. 

“Henry IV.” may reasonably be called the 
first and greatest of historical romances, and 
the characters are all historical, but Shaks- 
pere did not hesitate in making such changes 
in them as would make a more interesting 
story. 

He describes Hotspur as a young man, about 
the same age as Prince Harry, but as a matter 
of history there was a great disparity in their 
years and they never met in battle at all. The 
play opens at the time of the battle of Holme- 
don Hill, when the Prince of Wales was only 
fourteen years of age and Hotspur was forty. 

So, too, the characters of Glendower, North- 


umberland, and Mortimer have been altered to 
suit the exigencies of the dramatic story. 

“ Macbeth” is a still more notable instance 
of Shakspere’s methods with history and his- 
torical characters. What little has come down 
to us about Lady Macbeth shows that she was 
an excellent and devout woman, and that Mac- 
beth was a wiseand philanthropic ruler. Dun- 
can was the usurper and was killed, not in his 
old age, but when he was still young. Nor 
was he slain under Macbeth’s roof. Banquo 
is a myth, there never having been any such 
nobleman. 

The truth is, it is not because our modern 
and recent historical novels are untrue to his- 
tory that they have so suddenly gone out of 
vogue, but because they are so badly devised 
and written. The characters have no life to 
them and soon cease to interest us. 

Let some writer come along who has a story 
to tell with a historical setting, and we shall 
then see how eagerly the publishers will accept 
and the people read it. 

The historical novel is not yet and never will 
be dead. It is only awaiting the appearance of 
the right author.— Fohn N. Crawford, in the 
Chicago Fournal. 


> 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


“ Mary Gaunt” is the pen name of Mrs. H. 
Lindsay Miller, a young Australian, whose 
story. ‘When the Colt Jammed,” appeared in 
the July number of Pearson's Magazine. 
“ Mary Gaunt” was born on the Indigo gold- 
fields in the northeastern corner of Victoria, 
where her father, now Judge Gaunt, was then 
warden. Asa child, she was possessed with a 
strong desire to earn her own living and be in- 
dependent, but not till she was grown up did 
she settle on the pen asa means to that end. 
She began her literary career by writing nau- 
tical articles for the Argus, with the help of a 
sailor brother, and four years later she sent 
her first novel, “ Dave’s Sweetheart,” to Eng- 
land, where it was published by Edward Ar- 
nold, and was well reviewed in the English 
papers, though it was not known in America. 
Then, having put herself in a fair way to suc- 
ceed, she married Hubert Lindsay Miller, 
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M. D., and went to live at Warrnambool, a 
small seaport town on the stormy south coast 
of Victoria. Here she busied herself with her 
hom: duties, incidentally publishing three 
novels, “The Moving Finger,” ‘“ Kirkham’s 
Find,” and “ Deadman’s.” In tgoo her hus- 
band died, and she was really face to face with. 
the problem that had interested her in her 
childish days. The following year she went to 
London, and set herself to work. It was a very 
up-hill struggle for the young Australian, who 
missed the friends and the sunshine of her own 
country, but she is gradually becoming known, 
and has sold short stories to Pearson's Maga- 
zine, the Lady's Magazine, the Sunday Strand, 
the Empire Review, the Sphere, and other 
magazines. Chiefly, her stories and novels 
are on Australian life, very often gold-field life 
in Australia, but her last novel, “ Mistress 
Betty Carew,” is a story of the foundation of 
the state of New South Wales. The serial 


rights of this novel have bought by Cassell’s 
newspaper syndicate for publication in the 
British Isles; the 7zmes of Jndia will also pub- 
lish it, as will one of the Australian papers. 
The serial rights have not yet been sold in 


America, but Mrs. Miller hopes to dispose of 
them before the year is out. She is now en- 
gaged on another serial, “ The Best that May 
Be,” which tells of the “ Mutiny of the Bounty,” 
and the early settlement of Australia. It is in- 
tended forthe Empire Review, one of Macmil- 
lans’ publications. 


Edward N. Pomeroy, whose poem, “The 
Watch Below,” was printed in the July Aé/an- 
tic, is a native of Maine. He was educated at 
Dartmouth and Bowdoin Colleges and Union 
Theological Seminary, New York city, having 
been graduated from the last-named in 1868. 
He was class poet at Bowdoin. Between col- 
lege and seminary days, he made a voyage “be- 
fore the mast,” (on one occasion narrowly 
escaping the fate of the hero of “The Watch 
Below”), taught school, and served three years 
in the army as private soldier and second lieu- 
tenant of infantry. Since his seminary course 
he has been a Congregationalist minister, 
his last charge being at Taunton, Mass; but 
for the past fourteen years he has been with- 


out a charge, on account of infirm health. He 
has published a good deal in prose and verse, 
but has never made a collection in book form. 
His war and sea poems have attracted consid 
erable notice, and have been widely reprinted. 
His verses have appeared in Harfer’s, the 
Century, the Atlantic, the Independent, the 
Boston Transcript, the Springfield Repudbli- 
can, and other publicatious. The three sea 
poems, “Outward Bound,” published in Har- 
per’s, “The Old Sea Captain,” published in 
Scribner's, and “The Watch Below,” are re- 
garded as his best work. He hopes to publish 
a volume of poems soon. Mr. Pomeroy’s 
home is in Wellesley, Mass. 


Mary Clarke Huntington, author of the 
poem, “The Pond,” in the Mew England 
Magazine for August, lives in Lebanon, Conn. 
Her first attempt at published rhyme appeared 
when she was thirteen. Since then she has 
had both prose and verse in the Mew England 
Magazine, the [ndependent, the Outlook, the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal, the Woman's Home 
Companion, the National Magazine, the pa- 
pers served by the McClure Syndicate, 27/2, 
Fudge, Good Housekeeping, the Ladies’ 
World, the Sunday School Times, the Chris- 
tian Endeavor World, the Churchman, and 
various other periodicals. During 1900 she 
wrote a series of articles for Young People 
( Philadelphia ) by request of the editor — who 
had read her story, “The Penance of Fra Ber- 
nardo,” an Italian study of unusual strength 
and beauty, which was published in the /nde- 
pendent during October of the previous year. 
A pathetic little nature story, “As a Tale That 
Is Told,” has been sold by her to McC/lure’s 
for future publication, and before long the 
Ladies’ Home Fournal will bring out “ Gran’- 
father,” a virile and touching tale of island 
life, which is to be accompanied by a picture 
of the author. Miss Huntington’s article 
upon “ Lebanon,” in the Connecticut Quarterly 
for July-August-September of 1896 at- 
tracted much attention to her historic birth- 
place. Her work is always healthful in tone 
and of fine finish, the material for her stories 
usually being taken from the life about her, 
and giving the local color effectively. Her 
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literary education is such as she has acquired 
by self study and during little trips and so- 
journings from home, since finishing with a 
select school in her native town at sixteen. 
A gift for drawing, developed by a few lessons 
under art teachers, has enabled her to illus- 
trate some of her poems in a simple way — 
which thoroughly carries out the letter of the 
text. She hopes before long to bring out a 
book of short stories, which have already been 
published in periodicals, and she may also 
have a volume of verse brought out — reprinted 
from magazine contributions. 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 





Brady. — Since July, 1901, Cyrus Townsend 
Brady has accomplished a literary wonder. 
He has produced “ Woven With the Ship,” a 
sea story of 40,000 words; “ The Southern- 
ers,” 100,000 words in length; “ Border Fights 
and Fighters,” another of 100,000 words; a 
boys’ story of 80,000 words, “In the Wasp’s 
Nest’; several short stories aggregating 4o,- 
ooo words more; two book reviews a month, 
each containing 2,000 words; and thirty ser- 
mons of 1,250 words apiece for the Sunday is- 
sue of adaily newspaper. In addition, he com- 
pletely rewrote “ Hohenzollern,” a 40,000-word 
historical romance ; carried through the press 
“ Hohenzollern,” “ The Quiberon Touch,” and 
“ Colonial Fights and Fighters”; assiduously 
attended to a large and increasing correspond- 
ence, and preached twice every Sunday. He 
also kept posted his cash book, which ona mo- 
ment’s examination tells him how his pen earns 
money and how his books have sold. Mr. 
Brady takes a vast amount of pride in this 
book. ‘ Not many authors run one,” he says, 
and invariably adds: “It’s hard work, too, for 
a literary man.” 

In fairness to Mr. Brady, it should be added 
that during August and September, he does not 
put pen to paper at all. He has made ita rule 
never to work while on vacation. 

But even all this does not give an adequate 
idea of the rapidity with which Mr. Brady 
works. Before he dictates a single line or 
word he dissects hundreds of reference books, 
many of which he finds ready to hand in his 


fine historical library of 4,000 volumes. Then 
when the first typewritten copy of the new 
book is ready, he spends hours in elaborating 
the spoken thoughts that his stenographer, 
Miss Isabel Parris, has caught while her em- 
ployer paced rapidly back and forth in his 
workshop and as rapidly spoke. 

In this elaboration much attention is given 
to the adjuncts of the conversation. Mr. Brady 
does not dictate, ‘kicking the cat,’ she yelled,” 
or “she turned and said,” or “smiling sweetly, 
she added.” He fires straight dialogue at his 
secretary. “1?” “Yes, you and no other.” 
“But I don’t see how I can do it.” “ Well, 
then, you are not the man I take you to be.” 
In distinguishing between the speakers, Miss 
Parris says she is guided by intuition and the 
inflection of Mr. Brady’s voice. Mr. Brady 
contends that his secretary’s best guide for 
discrimination lies in the fact that a heroine 
never says “damn.” Be that as it may, when 
the stenographic notes are transcribed, the 
author finds the dialogue properly paragraphed 
and spoken by the right persons. All he has 
to dois to write inthe “said he’s” and “ said 
she’s.” By this method Mr. Brady believes 
that he acts as a sort of human phonograph for 
his characters, with the result that their con- 
versations are natural, because they have not 
been carried on among literary impediments. 

After the copy is worked over until the 
accessions fill margins and spaces between 
lines, often getting to the blank side of the 
pages, Miss Parris makes arevised copy. This 
is subject to painstaking excision. When this 
process has been carried out until the author is 
satisfied that what is left is absolutely neces- 
sary to tell the story,a third copy is made. 
Usually this is the final copy, the one placed 
in the hands of the publishers. 

Besides dictation, addition and excision be- 
fall a novel at this author’s hands before the 
public sees it. He revises it in the serial gal- 
leys, works over it in the serial pages, gives it 
scrutiny in the book galleys, and a final touch 
here and there in the book pages. Thusa 
novel from the penof Cyrus Townsend Brady 
is revised, wholly or in part, at least six times 
before it is placed between covers. Sometimes 
this touching-up process is extended, as in the 
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case of “Hohenzollern,” which was entirely 
re-written for book form after running serially. 
In this instance the story was subjected to re- 
vision twelve times. 

Mr. Brady’s working hours, he says, are 
“from nine a. m. to three p. m., six days in a 
week, unless there’s a football game some- 
where around, and then I'm off to the scene of 
carnage.” His first daily task is the clearing 
up of all correspondence, which is no joking 
matter. Then comes an hour and a half or 
two hours of dictation. This is followed by 
revision and correction until two o’clock. The 
last hour of the working day is given over to 
reference reading. When the clock strikes 
three, Mr. Brady abruptly throws aside all 
thought of work and goes out seeking recrea- 
tion. Frequently, but not always, if he returns 
home at five o'clock, he studies until dinner 
time, an hour and-a half later. Every even- 
ing is given over absolutely to amusement. 
In such short working days has he produced in 
four years thirteen books and twenty-eight 
stories, and has well ‘under way at least two 
more books, several stories, and a dramatized 
version of ‘“ Hohenzollern.” This venture into 
realms theatrical is being made in collabora- 
tion with a journalistic friend. 

Mr. Brady modestly declares that he cannot 

bring himself to believe that he has been doing 
' anything herculean. “It’s very easy and sim- 
ple tome. AllI do is to endeavor to follow 
the motto of an ancient man of learning. It 
was Tacitus who said, ‘ No day without a line.’ 
My ‘line’ is generally forthcoming, for once I 
get a plot in my head I can’t rest until it is out 
and on paper. First thing I know a book has 
written itself while I have walked and talked. 
Then I’m contented and happy and lazy up to 
the moment another plot jumps into my brain 
while I’m out walking or riding. Instantly I 
fall enthusiastically in love with the idea, and 
read all the reference books I can lay hands 
on, often hundreds. Many I tear apart, taking 
what I want and compiling just the one suc- 
cinct and pertinent reference book that I need 
for the story. This information I get at my 
tongue’s end, after which I begin to write.” — 
Henry Morton,in the Memphis Commercial 
Appeal. 


Jacobs. — W. W. Jacobs’s methods are 
simple and direct. Thereis just the germ of 
some comical situation, such as life is daily 
providing; then the careful elaboration; the 
diverting end to which the whole story tends, 
and the continual atmosphere of humor con- 
veyed by the use of quaint adjectives express- 
ing a happy frame of mind. Much of the ¢c/at 
with which he carries off every story he writes 
is due to his ingenious use of adjectives. Com- 
pesition seems to be an arduous task with 
him. He is not one who can sit down at his 
desk and churn out so much copy. per hour, 
There are days when he will not do more than 
a few hundred words, others when he will tear 
up what he wrote the day before,and others 
again when he will sail gaily through with a 
whole chapter or even a complete story. — F. 
A. Hammerton, in Black and White. 


Macaulay.—In Harper's for September T. 
E. Blakely gives information about Lord 
Macaulay’s methods of writing, and tells of 
the infinite pains he took before giving his 
history of England finally to the world. 
“ After the first four volumes were printed,” 
says Mr. Blakely; “after they had been re- 
ceived with a welcome more enthusiastic than 
had ever been given to any serious literary 
work ; after fifty-six tons of Volumes III. and 
IV. had failed to meet the first demand in 
England; after the fiercest criticism had 
failed to lessen the popularity of the work; 
after the purity and clearness of the English 
had been universally recognized—he sat 
down to undertake a complete and thorough 
revision of the four volumes, making a thou- 
sand corrections in spelling, grammar, punctua- 
tion, the use of capitals, arrangement of words 
in sentences, omitting words in some places, 
inserting them in others, adding sentences 
and whole paragraphs, and making some al- 
terations in small details. 

“In spite, however, of the Herculean labor 
expended on it, the history never smells of the 
lamp, the language is always simple, the style 
easy and flowing, and the narrative, perhaps 
more than that of any other historian, reads as 
if it had been dictated without an effort. 

“ Volumes I. and II. were published in Eng- 
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land, in December, 1848, and immediately after- 
ward in America. In 1849 a new and’ revised 
edition of these volumes was published in 
England, but the corrections ate generally un- 
important, such as ‘renowned’ for ‘great,’ 
‘abilities’ for ‘talents,’ ‘capacity’ for ‘ abili- 
ties,’ etc. Sometimes, indeed, the author 
alters a sentence, or adds one, but in his final 
revision he makes many changes, even in this 
edition already revised. Volumes III. and 1V. 
appeared in England and America in 1855. 
The last edition of the first four volumes was 
published in 1857 with the author's final correc- 
tions, and, since his death in 1859, has been 
often reprinted, together with a part of Volume 
V., left by Macaulay in manuscript, and edited 
by his sister. It is this edition that is now 
generally read, though many publishers have 
printed Volume V. with the text of the first 
four volumes that had not received the last re- 
vision. Neither the Lenox nor the Astor li- 
brary contains a single copy of the latest edi- 
tion, and even within the last few months an 
edition of the five volumes has been published, 
containing Volumes I. and II. as they ap- 
peared in 1848, and Volumes III. and IV. as 
they appeared in 1855, the public generally 
being apparently unaware of the existence ofa 
more correct and complete edition.” 


Tennyson. — Mrs. Browning narrates an in- 
stance of Tennyson’s unique attitude for his 
own works: “When on a visit to my house 
On one occasion, he read aloud the whole of his 
* Maud,’ which is one of the least svccessful of 
his long poems, interrupting the reading fre- 
quently to make such ingenuous remarks as 
‘Wonderful thought there,’ ‘Isn’t that ten- 
der?’ ‘It’s very beautiful here.’ ” 


Wiggin. —‘“I am ready to begin work at 
half-past seven and I write till one, generally 
ata rate aseager as if I had set myself a 
‘stent.’ The first writing is easy; it is the re- 
vising which takes time and labor. I have to 
satisfy the ear as well as the heart, the eye, the 
imagination, so I read aloud over and over 
again every book before it goes to the pub- 
lisher. That is the truest plan for a writer to 
follow who wishes work to appeal to the sense 
of hearing. A book ought to have a certain 


musical rhythm as well as be simply a good 
story.” — /nterview in Good Housekeeping for 
Fuly. 


-~ 
> 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


Writing for Children.— People who write 
for children ought by all means to be true to 
facts. Now, here’s a story copied into one of 
our best Baptist weeklies from Primary Edu- 
cation, purporting to tell about a squirrel 
“cracking nuts” with his teeth! This same 
wonderful squirrel also curled his tail up “in 
front of him.” Squirrels don’t crack nuts or 
curl their tails in front. It is worth while to 
make note of these mistakes for the sake of 
the children. Writing for children is an ex- 
tremely delicate and difficult work, and only 
those who are thoroughly equipped for it both 
by natural gifts, and by special training ought 
to undertake it.— Alabama Baptist. 


What Is Poetry?—The London LDaily 
News ventures on a discussion of the nature 
of poetry. But what is poetry? The question 
is easily asked, but he would be a bold man 
who ventured upon a definition. Already the 
world possesses almost as many definitions of 
poetry as there have been people to define. 
We shall not add another; but it may be 
said, without much danger, that by far the 
principal means by which the poet produces 
his effect is description. Description is to all 
his other contrivances what the great govern- 
ing design of the pattern of a carpet is to the 
flourishes of detail. The specific difference 
in method between prose and poetry is that the 
one reasons and explains, while the other 
pictures. The one addresses the understand- 
ing, the other appeals to the imagination; 
the one takes you to the law courts, the other 
to the royal academy ; the one calls upon you 
to examine, the other asks you to look. Not 
but what there are speeches and reasoning in 
poetry, and not seldom a great deal of both; 
but it is, or ought to be, all subordinate and 
contributory to the main design of poetic art, 
which is presentation of ideas by pictures. Of 
description, of course, there are many varie- 
ties, and many degrees of excellence. But, 
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however it is done, if the picture be truthful, 
be natural, be vivid, be original, and serve any 
good purpose whatever, we have good poetry. 
High genius sometimes by a single word or 
phrase seems to touch a spring which opens 
wide doors or sweeps away every obstruction, 
and lets in the whole scene. Note, among 
other things, “crow” instead of “crows,” 
in “The crow takes wing to the rooky 
wood.” 


The Modern Editorial.—An essay on 
“The Boston Newspapers” inthe Bookman 
throws some light on the development of the 
modern editorial. The earlier newspapers had 
no editorials. Attempts to mold public opin- 
ion took the form of letters signed “ Publius,” 
“Junius,” and like Latin names. 

The writer in the Bookman claims for Bos- 
ton the honor of originating the present edi- 
torial form. The Boston Daily Advertiser 
and Repertory, the first successful Boston 
daily, was founded in 1813 and the next year 
passed into the hands of Nathan Hale, nephew 
of the soy of the Revolution. Hale began to 
substitute leading articles written in the office 
for those formerly furnished by the stalwart 


Romans —“ Fabius,” ‘“ Honestus,” ‘ Nov- 
Anglus,” “Laco” and ‘“ Massachusetten- 
sis.” 


The fashion set by the Advertiser was 
widely copied and at length became general. 
Mr. Hale came to take such pride in his inno- 
vation that when distinguished men like Ever- 
ett and Webster offered articles for use as edi- 
torials he insisted on printing them as com- 
munications. Only the staff men were allowed 
to write the regular editorial comment. 


The Trade of Authorship.— A writer in 
THE WRITER says some very bold and inter- 
esting things about professional story writers. 
He owns up that he is one himself and does 
not object to the cataloguing of literature with 
the trades. He regards not with holy horror 
the suggestion of the spirit of commercialism 
in authorship. He boasts of having recently 
written a novel of 50,000 words for a magazine 
in nine days, and scoffs at those critics who 
say that at least two months should have been 
bestowed upon a story of such a length. The 


that rapid work need not be poor work. A 
skilled artisan can work rapidly and accur- 
ately. This professional story writer takes 
pride in rattling off stories with his typewriter 
and he is ready to fill rush orders. He is not 
hesitant about admitting the fact. 

So much for this man in the “literary 
trade.” And is he not right? Balzac and the 
elder Dumas were init. Zola and Corelli, and 
Kipling and Laura Richards, Mary Johnston, 
Miss Murfree, Kate Douglas Wiggin, W. D. 
Howells, Mrs. Burnett, Amelia Barr, Cyrus 
Brady, and scores more are in it. Walter 
Scott was a very hard worker at the trade. 
He wrote under the terrible pressure of a debt 
of $640,009, Griven like a galley slave, and yet 
some of his best novels were produced under 
this extraordinary pressure, and when he died 
under it, he had paid all but $35,000 of the 
debt. How glad he would have been had a 
typewriter been handy. Dr. Johnson worked 
at the trade of literature harder than any me- 
chanic worked at his bench. 

It is useless to deny that all successful nov- 
elists have been and are hard workers at the 
“trade.” The late Frank Stockton made a 
trade of literature. The successful writers for 
magazines are in the trade. They write to 
sell, and, like other owners of commodities, 
they take and fill rush orders. The trade is in 
better condition than it was when E. P. Whip- 
ple declared that any author who attempts to 
live on the product of his imagination is “con- 
stantly coquetting with starvation.” Even in 
the juvenile literature trade there are men and 
women who command respectable incomes 
from it. Poe, if living to-day, would be the 
possessor of a healthy bank account and would 
be dictating to his secretary as she hammered 
out the articulation of his genius on her type- 
writer, and thrust sheet after sheet of type. 
writer copy into the hands of waiting boys to 
be rushed to the busy linotype machines. Poe, as 
a literary tradesman, to-day, would have taken 
a very optimistic view of things. The skilled 
literary craftsman of to-day, indeed, may not 
fear to work rapidly, nor blush to have a cap- 
tious critic call his product “machine-made.” 
Some of the best goods in the world are pro- 


story, however, went into type. He declares. 
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duced by the most rapidly moving machinery 
— Minneapolis Journal. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


THe Worwp’s Greatest SHort Sroriss. 
trative of the history of short-story writing. 
and historical comments by Sherwin Cody. 412 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. Chicago: A.C. McClurg & Co. 1902. 

Mr. Cody, who is the author of “ The Art of 
Short-story Writing,” says in his preface that 
the stories contained in this volume have been 
selected with the specific view of illustrating 
the history of the art of short-story writing, 
and of affording suitable examples for the 
study of the constructive side of the art. The 
general reader will find in the book a collection 
of famous stories — Boccaccio’s “ Patient Gri- 
selda,” “Aladdin, or the Wonderful Lamp,” 
Balzac’s “A Passion in the Desert,” Poe’s 
*“ Gold-Bug,” Hawthorne’s “The Great Stone 
Face,” Kipling’s “The Man Who Would Be 
King,” and others by Irving, Barrie, Dickens, 
Thackeray, De Maupassant, and Morrison — 
with introductory notes and comments by Mr. 
Cody that illustrate the history and develop- 
ment of the short story. The student of the 
art of story-telling will find in addition sugges- 
tions that will be helpful to him in his work, 
and his study of the masterpieces of brief fic- 
tion which are here brought conveniently 
together cannot fail to be instructive. 

W. H. H. 


By W. E. Simonds. 211 pp. 
The Kama Company. 


Selections illus- 
With critical 


Tue American Date Book. 
Cloth, $1.00. Hartford, Conn. : 
1902. 

Every newspaper writer should have a copy 
of “The American Date Book” within easy 
reach, and it ought to be in every library. It 
gives more than 9,000 dates of events in 
United States history, so classified under 
eighty-one headings that any date may easily 
be found. Some of the more important head- 
ings are Acquisition of Territory; Admission, 
Secession, and Readmission of States; Battles 
on Land; Battles on the Water; Conventions 
and Nominations; Department Heads; Disas- 
ters; Discoveries, Settlements, and Establish- 
ment of Cities; Electoral and Popular Votes ; 
First Instances; Insurrections, Mutinies, and 
Riots; Massacres; Miscellaneous Events; 
Natural Phenomena; Patents of Note; Sport- 
ing Events; Treaties; Colleges Founded; 
Wars. The book has an index, which is good 
as far as it goes, but which might profitably be 
much more extended. W. H. H. 
RATAPLAN, A Rocue EverHant, AND OTHER STortgs. By 


Ellen Velvin, F. Z.S. 328 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Altemus Company. 1go2. 


Sixteen spirited and instructive stories, with 
twelve full-page illustrations in color by Gus- 
tave Verbeek, include tales of wild and domes- 


tic animals, and describe many of their habits 
and characteristics, as well as the not generally 
known tragedies and comedies of their native 
State. Miss Velvin’s book calls forth the sympa- 
thies, and excites the laughter and the pity of 
the reader, because of the truth and evident 
faithfulness of her descriptions, and their con- 
vincing sincerity shows how near the author 
has drawn to animals in her enthusiastic re- 
search. Stories that bring out the natural life 
of the animal world, with its joys and sorrows, 
its needs and ambitions, are quite as much a 
part of young people’s education as a know- 
ledge of the countries to which they belong. 
While the book is intended for youthful 
readers, there is such an abundance of 
sprightly, human interest throughout that it 
appeals to the elders as well. Typographi- 
cally, the volume is unusually attractive, mak- 
ing it a gift-book of rare acceptability. 
C. M. H. 

Stone. By Edwin Carlisle 
New York: A. S. Barnes 


Tue Love Story OF ABNER 
Litsey. 170 pp. Cloth, $1.20. 
& Co. 1902. 

“The Love Story of Abner Stone” is one 
wherein the narrator, a man “verging upon his 
seventieth year,” although speaking in the first 
person, makes no effort to be thought a hero in 
any sense. The tale is direct, briefly told, and 
simple, shifting the scenes but once. It is 
just the recital of the sweetest, most quiet, and 
pathetic little love affair of a middle-aged man 
and a dear daughter of the old Blue-grass state. 
There is an entire absence of plot, situation, 
and complication, and the story is told without 
apology or argument, but with such a ring of 
truth, candor, and winning diffidence that it is 
difficult to believe it fiction. The rare, almost 
classic, singleness of purpose in this brave 
avowal of an ideal love will fix this story in the 
memory where more egotistical and thrilling 
tales have blurred in their own intricacy. 
With delicate art in character portrayal the 
heroine’s emotions are never analyzed, yet she 
is so well understood in the lights that play 
upon her, in her attitude of prayer in the old 
church, in her consideration for the feelings of 
the old slaves, and in the frank, bright bits of 
her conversation, which is artless and un- 
affected asa girl’s should be, but always sunny 
and ready to turn tenderly earnest if need be. 
The bright, happy girl, the old Kentucky 
home, the slave life, and even the field flowers 
and birds are faithfully interwoven. The 
touch of pensiveness, coming from the long 
retrospection, subdues the story, which is like 
a tapestry of memory, still distinct with the un- 
fading glow of a passion which bloomed to the 
fullest promise, only to be plucked before the 
wooer could persuade his diffident heart that 
his love had really won. The type and make- 
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up of the book are especially delightful, and 
while several of the chapters are worthy of 
many readings, the little story itself furnishes 
just a good long evening’s entertainment. 

C. M. H. 


A Worvp’s Surine. By Virginia W. Johnson. 287 pp. 
Cloth, $1.20. New York: A.S. Barnes& Co. 1902. 
Lake Como, unrivaled for beauty in the 

ever-varying, but unceasing, loveliness of its 

shores, is verily “ A World’s Shrine,” accord- 
ing to Virginia Johnson. Her book is a de- 
lightful one. The illustrations of the lake and 
its surroundings are fine and effective, and the 
narratives of the interesting illustrious ones 
who have sought Lake Como are charmingly 
interwoven with the descriptions of scenery 
and the exquisite pictures of imagination. 

There is no long thread in the narration. 

With each new chapter comes a new theme, 

perhaps “A Musical Memory,” throwing new 

lights upon the great Liszt, or “A Medieval 

Queen,” a complete romance daintily told, but 

whether it be a reminiscence of a personage, 

or a tribute to the wind as it blows, or the sun 

as it shines over Como, it is, in each case, a 

bit of artistic word painting, complete and per- 

fect in itself. C. M. H. 


THe Sinker Srortgs. ‘By J. Joseph Goodwin. 250 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing ee. 
1902. 

The regular customers and attachés of 
Dolan’s Restaurant, their ways and means, 
form the theme for “ The Sinker Stories,” a 
really funny set of catchy sketches that origi- 
nally appeared as short stories in the Mew 
York Sun. “Sinkers ” is the German cake 
baker of Dolan’s. His title is granted him 
from the fame of this product of his art, known 
as “sinkers”’ by the habitués of the place, and 
adding not a little to the lustre of its renown. 
Sinkers, the man, is as enjoyable to the reader 
as were his toothsome edibles to many men 
whose fame has made their names household 
words. Each chapter is an independent sketch 
full of comic interest. C. M. H. 


Hasty PuppinG Poems. Compiled and edited by Rodney 
Blake. 151 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: New 
Amsterdam Book Company. gor. 


To Harvard men the title of Mr. Blake’s 
book may be misleading. It is nota compila- 
tion of poems connected with the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club—of which a very interesting col- 
lection could be made—but a scrap book of 
odd rhymes and jingles from many various 
sources, including poems on panes, repartee 
in rhyme, verses of admonition for book bor- 
rowers, rhymes about places, rhymed legal 
papers, rhyming wills, house inscriptions, 
lines of littérateurs, old tavern signs, epitaphs, 
deathbed verses, autographs in verse, rhymed 


addresses on envelopes, etc., etc. Altogether 
it is an interesting and unique collection. 
W. H. H. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ The publishers of Toe Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
cn receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name_ 
— the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THz Writer when they write. } 





WitiiaM Brack. Edward Fuller. 
September. 

A Bir oF UNPUBLISHED CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 
Henry THorREAv AND Isaac Hecker. E. H. Russell. 
Atlantic (38¢c.) for September. 

Wuat Puscic Lisraries ARE DoInG FoR CHILDREN. 
Hiller C. Wellman. Atlantic (38 c. ) for September. 

Tue Purtosopxy or Genius. Professor Merwin Marie 
Snell. Avena (28 c.) for September. 

NewspaAPeR Criticisms oF Pusiic Men. 
A rena (28 c.) for September. 

Lypta Hunt ey Sicourney. Illustrated. Grace Lathrop 
Collin. Mew England Magazine (28 c.) for September. 

DickENS AS AN ARTIST. Illustrated. Leonard W. Lil- 
lingston. Strand Magazine ( 13 c.) for September. 

WittraAmM Morris In THE MAKING. Illustrated, Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary. Critic (28 c.) for September. 

Tue LitgraAry AssOcIATIONS OF THE Hupson. 
trated. Edgar Mayhew Bacon. 
tember. 

LirerRARY LANDMARKS OF New York.—III.  Iilus- 
trated. Charles Hemstreet. Critic (28 c. ) for September. 

BaLzac AS A PLAywRIGHT. Illustrated. Walter Little- 
field. Critic (28 c.) for September. 

AGAIN THE LITERARY ASPIRANT. 
(28 c. ) for September. 

Earty AMERICAN BookBINDING, Illustrated. 
Loring Andrews. Bookman (28 c.) for September. 

Tue Home or Mr. ann Mrs. Ropert J. BurpeTre. 
Illustrated. Emilie Blackmore Stapp. National Magazine 
(13 c.) for September. 

Cyrus H. K. Curtis, 
Mitchell Chapple. 
tember. 

CONCERNING A 
Blanche McGill. 


Atlantic (38 c.) for 


Duane Mowry. 


Illus- 
Critic (28 c.) for Sep- 


Jack London. Critic 


William 


PuBtisHerR. Illustrated. Joe 
National Magazine (13 c.) for Sep- 


Few AwncGto-Certic Ports. Anna 
Catholic World (25 c.) for September. 

THe Nortonsury or “Joun HAatirax, GENTLE- 
MAN.” Illustrated. W. Watson. American Illustrated 
Methodist Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

Concerninc Gray’s ‘‘Exgcy.’’ Illustrated. 
Andrews. American TIilustrated Methodist 
(13 c. ) for September. 

Tue Brownincs IN FLORENCE. 
Chautauguan (28 c. ) for September. 
Mrs. Jutta Warp Howe. _Iilustrated. 

Winslow. Delineator (18 c.) for September. 
Wittram Watson. George E. Woodberry. 
(38 c.) for September. 
Personat Reco.vections oF E. L. Gopkin. 
Bishop. Century (38 c. ) for September. 


William 
Magazine 


Lillian V. Lambert. 
Helen M. 
Century 


Joseph B. 
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Tue BoyHoop oF Mark Twarn, Illustrated. Henry M. 
Wharton. Century (38 c.) for September. 

Winston CHURCHILL AND HARLAKENDEN House. IIlus- 
trated. G.A. Cheney. Granite Monthly (23 ¢.) for Sep- 
tember. 

Tue Business oF A LipraRtan. Training for It, Its La- 
bors, Problems, and Rewards. Sam Walter Foss. Christian 


Endeavor World(8c.) for August 14. 





NEWS AND NOTES. 


Herbert Spencer, who, at eighty-three, still 
enjoys good health, has returned to his home 
in Brighton after a holiday trip to Dorking, in 
Surrey. 

Herman Merivale, the London novelist and 
dramatist, is to issue soon a volume of remi- 
niscences, entitled “ Bar, Stage, and Platform.” 


“Charles Dickens: His Life, Writings, and 
Personality,” by Frederic G. Kitton, has just 
been published by the Messrs. Jack, London- 

The new British Academy starts with forty- 
nine immortals, who are identified with his- 
torical, philosophical and philological studies ; 
but poetry, fiction and belles lettres are ex- 
cluded from representation. It is a sectional 
philosophical academy, with Herbert Spencer, 
the greatest English philosopher, left out, and 
not an academy of letters, for men like Swin- 
burne, Hardy, Kipling, Meredith, Dobson, and 
Hewlett are not included. 

A complete index to the eighteen volumes of 
McClure’s Magazine has been issued in a 
thirty-two page pamphlet, which the publishers 
offer free to subscribers and to libraries. 


Expansion is to be the name of a society 
journal for women’s athletics, with special 
correspondence from Newport, New York, 
Paris and other centres of fashion, to be pub- 
lished by the Woman's Atbletic Club of Chi- 
cago. Miss Catherine E. Cook will be the 
editor. 

American Tid-Bits (New York) is a new 
publication modeled on the English 77d-Bits. 
Walter Pulitzer, a nephew of Joseph Pulitzer, 
is the editor. 

The ¥. W. Pepper Piano Music Magazine 
( Philadelphia) has been bought by the United 
Publishers’ Corporation, and will be incorpor- 
ated next month with Z£u’ry Month (New 
York ). 


The subscription list and good-will of the 
Evangelist have been bought by Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Newton Hallock, editor and proprietor 
of Christian Work. It is understood that the 
money consideration was between $18,000 and 
$20,000. The publications are now issued 
under the title Christian Work and the Evan- 
gelist, with Dr. Hallock as editor-in-chief, and 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton, editor of the 
Evangelist, as associate editor. 

Youth (Philadelphia) is making progress as 
a child’s magazine. It is now in its sixth num- 
ber and each has shown an advance. 


The Cosmopolitan Magazine has secured all 
of H. G. Wells’s work for the year 1902, with 
the privilege of renewing the contract for 1903. 

The September Mew England Magazine 
marks the beginning of its twenty-seventh vol- 
ume and the nineteenth under its present own- 
ership. It includes an important biography in 
brief of Lydia Huntley Sigourney, introduced 
by a frontispiece portrait, with Whittier’s 
appreciative lines to her as title. 

October will mark the centenary of the 
Edinburgh Review. Jeffrey was just nine and 
twenty when he planned the Aeview, with Sid- 
ney Smith. Constable published it, and agreed 
to take the risk, and was allowed to have the first 
three numbers as a gift. He afterward agreed to 
pay ten guineas a sheet, “three times what was 
ever paid before for such work,” but the mini- 
mum was afterward raised to sixteen guineas, 
and the average during Jeffrey’s reign was 
from twenty to twenty-five guineas. When one 
thinks of the enormous influence the Review 
wielded, itis interesting to know that in its 
first years the circulation was only 2,500 copies. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have now in press 
a new revised edition of their Portrait Cata- 
logue. The style has been much improved, 
and portraits of the newer authors have been 
added. 

Mrs. Annie Alexander Hector (“ Mrs. Alex. 
ander”) died in London, July 10, aged seventy- 
seven. 

Mrs. R. H. Stoddard died in New York 
August I, aged seventy-nine. 

George Douglas Brown died in London 
August 28, aged thirty-three. 





